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FRANCIS FLETCHER, EXPLORER AND PRIEST. 

THE efforts for discovery and settlement in the western 
world undertaken by the English of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign were acts of faith. Men went forth to find new homes 
and to found new empires beyond the sea, not merely from 
a love of adventure, but from a spirit of devotion and a pur- 
pose of enlarging the Kingdom of Christ. The "carriage 
of God's word " into those distant countries was ever in the 
minds of those who left their native land in quest of gold or 
glory in the west. The cross on England's national stan- 
dard was no unmeaning emblem to these men, but typified 
a cause for which they were read}' to live or die. The 
very log-books, manifests, and bills of lading of the age be- 
gan with the invocation of the Sacred Name. The Church's 
prayers, said with deep, solemnity each morning, and at 
night-fall, kept up in those wanderers' minds the memory of 
matins and evensong heard day by day in parish churches 
at home. The ship's library, amid its scanty store of 
volumes, had God's book of Revelation and the Church's 
Common Prayer. The priest sailed with his people. The 
shepherd would not be separated from his flock : and those 
who in this age of ours would be deemed pirates, the free- 
booters, the buccaneers, the slave-traders, who recognized 
with Spain, the nation's political and religious foe, no treatv 
obligations, no comity, no peace " beyond the line," these 
very men carried chaplains with them on their hazardous 
voyages, and numbered among the men of blood who made 
up their motley crews, many a sturdy churchman who dared 
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to die by the rack, or chafe away his life in chains and 
slavery, rather than deny the faith he had learned at his 
mother's knee, and professed in his native tongue before 
the altars of England's Holy Church. 

The stories of these old voyagers, as related by Richard 
Hakluyt, Canon of Westminster, in his volumes of discovery, 
abound in instances of heroic confessions of the faith 
made by sturdy English seamen and traders, often sealed by 
martyr-like deaths. It was a religious war in which these Eng- 
lish churchmen were engaged. It was a struggle for the mas- 
tery of the new world between Britons and Anglo-Saxons, 
members of the Anglican Communion, and the Latin peoples 
of the Continent who were the adherents of the papacy. The 
injurious treatment of English merchants who sought to find a 
market for their wares in the new world ; the intolerance of the 
Spaniards in excluding from their trade all who were not in 
communion with the Church of Rome ; the extravagant 
claims they founded on the papal grant to them of the west- 
ern hemisphere ; and, above all, the pitiless cruelty with 
which they enforced their indefensible pretensions, had 
roused in the popular mind of England a deadly and unap- 
peasable hatred of Spain and a distrust of Rome that has 
not yet died out. The bold assertion of prerogative in Queen 
Elizabeth's reply to the Spanish ambassador, to the effect 
that England would not recognize or allow the Pope's claim 
to "enfeoff" Spain with the lordship of the Indies, and 
would resist the attempts of the Spaniards to interfere with 
English subjects who might wish to trade or settle in the 
new world, echoed the people's determination. The utter 
indifference of the Spanish government to all demands for 
the redress of wrongs inflicted on English traders and 
sailors although professedly subjects of a friendly power, 
kept alive this spirit of hostility towards Spain and excited 
a desire of revenge that animated every heart. The un- 
settled state of the relations between the two countries that 
could not fail to result from the arrogant assumptions of the 
Spaniards on the one hand and the defiant attitude of the 
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English on the other ; the consciousness that but a spark was 
needed to inflame the smouldering embers and bring about a 
war ; the decision of the dreaded Inquisition that all heretics 
whom it could reach were amenable to its decrees and lia- 
ble to the fearful penalties inflicted by its secret tribunals, — all 
conspired to evoke a purpose of retaliation that found its ex- 
pression in reprisals, and deeds of violence and blood when- 
ever representatives of the two nationalities came together 
on the American coast. 

Inspired by this spirit of hostility to Spain and Rome, 
and influenced by a wish for vengeance for losses and per- 
sonal injuries inflicted by the Spaniards at Rio de Hacha in 
1565 and 1566; as well as in retaliation for the treacherv 
of the Viceroy of Mexico, Don Martin Henriques, at S. 
Juan de Ulloa, in 1567 and 1568, Francis Drake, the son of 
a Kentish vicar, became a freebooter. He had in vain sought 
redress by peaceful measures. Even her Majesty's 
letters in his behalf had been futile ; and in taking his 
cause into his own hands and in winning the success that 
he did, we may not doubt but that he had throughout his 
wonderful career the secret sympathy, if not the open sup- 
port of the Virgin Queen. On a voyage in 1572-3, to 
Nombre de Dios, Drake first looked upon the Pacific Ocean. 
Conducted by some of the natives to the top of a hill on a 
narrow neck of land on the Spanish Main, he beheld on 
either side the illimitable sea. Stretching to the east was 
the familiar Atlantic, but reaching westward was the un- 
known, mysterious Pacific, on the bosom of which he was 
yet to win fame and fortune. A sight so inspiring filled the 
adventurer's soul with irrepressible longings, and, as Cam- 
den relates, — " he was so vehemently transported with de- 
sire to navigate that sea, that falling down on his knees he 
implored the Divine assistance that he might at some time or 
other sail thither and make a perfect discovery of the 
same." 

The story of Drake's next voyage, in which this, prayer 
found full and gracious answer, is entitled " The World En- 
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compassed ", and is chiefly from the pen of the chaplain of 
the expedition, Francis Fletcher. " Minister of Christ and 
Preacher of the Gospel, Adventurer and Traveller in the 
same Voyage", is the description he gives of himself 
on the title-page of the rare old volume which contains 
the story of the expedition. 1 Mr. Froude, on the authority 
of the Spanish ambassador, speaks of Fletcher as a " Puri- 
tan." The notices given by the chaplain himself of the 
services and sacraments during the voyage abundantly 
disprove this assertion Mention is made of the appropria- 
tion for Fletcher's use of the sacramental vessels, the silver 
chalices, the two cruets, and the altar cloth seized from a 
Romish chapel, which would have been deemed " Babylon- 
ish " spoils by a Puritan ; while at a special crisis of the 
voyage, when mutiny was apprehended and only repressed 
by stern measures justified by the temper of the age, Drake 
commanded the whole company to receive the sacrament on 
the following Sunday, each one being bidden first " to con- 
fess himself unto Master Fletcher", who, says the narrator, 
" if he gave as friendly and as holsome counsell unto every 

1 The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake, . . . Carefully 
collected out of the notes of Master Francis Fletcher , Preacher in their im~ 
ployment and divers others, his followers in the same; offered now at last 
to publique view, both for the honour of the actor, but especially for the stir- 
ring up of heroic sperits, to benefit their country, eternize their names by 
like noble attempts. London. 4to. This volume of upwards of one hun- 
dred pages was reprinted in 1653, and was reissued by the Hakluyt So- 
ciety, in 1855. It is from this reissue that the extracts given in the text are 
taken." The narrative of the voyage is found in the general collections of 
Hakluyt, Harris, and others. Mr. Froude, in his History of England (xi. r 
chapter 29), gives a brilliant account of the expedition, in which occurs an 
amusing episode of an incident in the preacher's experience on the return 
voyage, which illustrates the grim humor' of the times. Mr. S. G. Drake, 
in the Genealogical and A ntiquarian Register, gives a partial list of the com- 
panions of Drake, and in the American Historical Record (ill., pp. 344-353) 
under the title, " The First Englishmen in North America," re-examines 
the whole subject of the voyage and voyagers, adding fac-similes of the 
signatures of the leading characters, among them Francis Fletcher, the first 
priest of the English Church who officiated for any length of time on our 
shores. He pronounces "The World Encompassed" as a literary perform- 
ance " to be of the first rank of that period." 
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other man as he dyd unto me, no doubte he was to be. al- 
lowed a good prelate." The daily matins and evensong, the 
sermons and occasional offices, the ministrations to the sick, 
to the wounded, and to criminals appointed to die, the settle- 
ment of disputes and the instruction of the ignorant referred 
to in this quaint old chronicle prove that the chaplain's post 
among these reckless, daring buccaneers was no sinecure. 
There must have been some measure of the Spirit of Him 
who came to seek and save the lost, influencing this English 
priest to undertake a task, which in view of the choleric 
temper of Drake and the perilous nature of the expedition 
itself, promised not only personal discomfort but danger of 
death at the hands of the pitiless inquisitors of Spain. All 
honor then to Francis Fletcher, who went forth at the call of 
duty, knowing not what was before him, to be the first priest 
of the Church of God to minister on the Pacific coast of the 
United States. 

The wildest hopes of the adventurers under Drake were 
gratified. By the capture of treasure-ships, the sack of the 
Spanish settlements on the coast, and the defeat and pillage 
of the expeditions sent out to destroy him, Drake amassed 
booty to the amount of several millions : and, at length, 
wearied with success, and anxious only to secure a safe re- 
turn to England, the daring navigator sailed to the north- 
ward along the coast of California and Oregon, in hopes of 
returning by that open passage, sought-for so perseveringly 
by the old explorers. Finding the coast-line extending 
towards Asia rather than affording the opening he desired, 
and being driven by the extreme cold to reverse his course, 
Drake sailed to the southward seeking a safe anchorage 
where he could refit his ship and prepare himself to run the 
gauntlet of his foes who, maddened by their losses and de- 
feat, were impatiently awaiting his return. On June 17th, 
1579, in latitude 38 degrees, 30 minutes, Drake " fell in with 
a convenient and fit harbourage." On the following day the 
people of the country, whose houses were close to the 
water side, showed themselves. On the* 21st of the month. 
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the first Sunday after Trinity, the ship was brought to an- 
chor nearer shore, the goods were landed, tents were 
erected and a fenced barricade built for protection. It was 
thus that the feet of Europeans first trod the shores of Upper 
California. Drake has the unquestioned honor of being the 
discoverer of the land of gold. He had started on his long 
and perilous voyage with a little fleet of small vessels, yet 
his own flag-ship, originally called the "Pelican", but after- 
wards known as the '"Golden Hind", a mere cockboat 
of one hundred tons, was the only one of the squadron that 
entered the South Seas, the others having been abandoned, 
lost, or turned back in their course. Drake, with the 
" Golden Hind " alone, pursued the voyage to a successful 
issue. The booty of a long and prosperous cruise was stored 
upon the golden sands of the California coast, while the 
" Golden Hind" was refitted for the homeward journey. 

The location of the harbor where this landing was made 
and where for weeks Drake and his comrades lived on shore 
has been a vexed question. Bancroft, the historian of the 
Pacific coast, decides against the claims of the Bay of San 
Francisco to be the place where Drake repaired the " Gol- 
den Hind," but to reach this result he is forced to pronounce 
Francis Fletcher a liar. On the other hand, Stillman, an 
accurate and thoroughly well informed local historian, de- 
termines in favor of San Francisco, and brings an array of 
testimony to confirm his conclusions, quite sufficient at first 
sight to convince an unprejudiced mind. 1 The latest in- 
vestigations give Drake's Bay and Point Reyes Head as 
the site of Drake's anchorage and Francis Fletcher's minis- 
trations to sailors and savages in June and July, 1579. 

We can readily explain the absence of direct geographical 
information in " The World Encompassed." The object of 
Drake's expedition was not discovery or the advancement 
of science, but booty and revenge. For a year he had been 

] Seeking the Golden Fleece; a Record of Pioneer Life in California : to 
which is annexed Footprints of Early Navigators other than Spanish, in 
California. . . . By $t '. D. B. Stillman, San Francisco, 1877. 
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navigating seas never before traversed by an English keel. 
He was now seeking to escape from his foes with his 
plundered millions, and he might well lose sight ol geo- 
graphical exactness in describing his experience, when the 
" fair harbour " commended itself to him simply as a place 
where he might refit his ship, and recruit his worn and 
diminished company. And yet, though many reasons might 
be urged for reticence with reference to the " convenient 
and fit harbourage " in which the " Golden Hind " was re- 
paired, there are numerous incidental allusions in the nar- 
rative tending to confirm the view that it was the bay sub- 
sequently named for the great Admiral, which was thus 
visited. The "fair wind to enter the same", of which the 
narrative speaks ; the prevailing breezes that are felt sweep- 
ing around the bold headland at the entrance of this bav ; the 
fact that in summer, the season of Drake's visit, these 
favoring gales rarely, if ever, fail the mariner, bearing him 
safely to his anchorage even against the strongest tide ; and 
the excellence of the harbor thus approached, may have 
been comparatively unnoticed by the emperiled and troubled 
voyagers seeking only temporary shelter, and chiefly anx- 
ious concerning the dangers soon to surround them on their 
adventurous journey home. To one in Drake's peculiar cir- 
cumstances, questions of geography, even opportunities for 
discovery, were not to be thought of in comparison with 
plans and preparations for escape from imminent danger. 
All he saw was new ; and yet the abundance of " conies," is 
the chief reference the chronicler makes by which one can 
identify the spot where these few Englishmen, who first trod 
the territory now possessed by the United States, lived for 
thirty-six days. 

The natives regarded their strange visitors as gods, and 
sought to render them homage by tearing and lacerating 
their bodies, thus attesting their submission and reverence. 
Fletcher details in quaint language, the strange scene en- 
acted on the Pacific coast by those simple aborigines on 
the Eve, or else on the Feast of S. John Baptist, in their ef- 
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forts to do honor to Drake and his crew. " This bloudie 
sacrifice (against our wils) beeing thus performed, our Gen- 
erall, with his companie, in the presence of those strangers, 
fell to prayers ; and by signes in lifting up our eyes and 
hands to heaven signified unto them that God whom we did 
serve, and whom they ought to worship, was above : be- 
seeching God if it were his good pleasure, to open by some 
meanes their blinded eyes, that they might in due time be 
called to the knowledge of him, the true and everliving 
God, and of Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent, the salvation 
of the Gentiles. In the time of which prayers, singing of 
Psalmes, and reading of certain Chapters in the Bible, thev 
sa-te very attentively ; and observing the end at every pause, 
with one voice still cried, Oh, greatly rejoycing in our exer- 
cises. Yea, they tooke such pleasure in our singing of 
Psalmes, that whensoever they resorted to us their first re- 
quest was commonly this, Gnadh, by which they intreated 
that we would sing." 1 

Nor were these tokens of fealty and reverence the sole 
evidences given by these aborigines of their recognition 
of the power and superiority of their visitors. Their king 
placed his crown on Drake's head, and threw about him 
chains of "a bony substance", with songs and dances indi- 
cating his willing confession of inferiority and helplessness. 
Drake gladly received the acts of homage and in the name 
of the Virgin Queen " tooke scepter, ci'owne and dignity of 
the sayd countrie into his hand ; wishing nothing more than 
that it had layen so fitly for her majesty to enjoy as it was now 
her proper owne, and that the riches and treasures thereof 
(wherewith in the upland countrie it abounds) might with 
as great conveniency be transported, to the enrichment of 
her kingdome here at home, as it is in plenty to be attained 
there ; and especialh r that so tractable and loving a people 
as they showed themselves to be, might have meanes to have 
manifested their most willing obedience the more unto her, 

' The World Encompassed, pp. 123, 124. 
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and by her meanes, as a mother and nurse of the Church of 
Christ, might by the preaching of the Gospell, be brought 
to the right knowledge and obedience of the true and ever- 
living God." 1 

Drake and Fletcher, with their whole company had ear- 
lier " groaned in spirit to see the power of Sathan so farre 
prevail in seducing these so harmlesse soules," as to lead 
them to macerate themselves in worship of the Englishmen. 
Fletcher declares them to be " a people of a tractable, free 
and loving nature, without guile or treachery." 2 By virtue 
of discovery and in view of the formal transfer of sovereign- 
ty, the chronicler proceeds to tell us that " this country our 
Generall named Albion." He adds that " the Spaniards never 
had any dealing, or so much as set foote in this country, the 
utmost of their discoveries reaching only to many degrees 
Southward of this place." 3 Thus in idyllic happiness the 
English visitors and the simple-hearted aborigines spent a 
month. At length the " Golden Hind " was fully refitted 
and its crew, rested and ready for the return voyage, began 
their preparations for departure. As their intentions became 
evident, the natives wept and sought to propitiate their de- 
parting guests by renewed sacrifices. " We laboured " says 
Fletcher, " by all meanes possible to withhold or withdraw 
them, but could not prevaile, till at last we fell to prayers 
and singing of Psalmes, whereby they were allured im- 
mediately to forget their folly and leave their sacrifices un- 
consumed, suffering the fire to go out ; and imitating us on 
all our actions, they fell a lifting of their eyes and hands to 
heaven, as they saw us do." 4 On the 23rd of July, "they 
tooke a sorrowfull farewell," running to the summit of 
the hills to keep the departing voyagers in view and lighting 
fires before, behind, and on each side of the burning sacri- 
fices. 

It was thus that the English discoverers left the land of 
gold, all unaware of the treasures yet to be taken from its 



1 The World Encompassed, p, 129. ''Ibid., p. 131. s fbid., p. 132. l Ibid., p. 133. 
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sands. On their return along the coast they encountered a 
severe storm. Under date of "January 10, off Celebes'' 
the narrative proceeds as follows : " And that our faith might 
bee the better strengthened, and the comfortable apprehen- 
sion of God's mercie in Christ be more clearly felt, we had 
a Sermon, and the Sacrament of the bodie and bloud of our 
Saviour, celebrated." " After this sweet repast was thus re- 
ceived, and other holy exercises adjoyned were ended," ' the 
adventurers proceeded to relieve the strained and crippled 
ship by casting overboard provisions, ammunition, and every- 
thing but the spoils, and then resumed their perilous course 
till the farthest point of the continent was passed, and the 
" Golden Hind " was ploughing, homeward bound, through 
heavy seas off the eastern coast of South America. 

We need add but a single sentence from the narrative of 
the discoverer of Nova Albion. This prophetic statement is 
as follows : " There is no part of earth here to bee taken up, 
wherein there is not some speciall likelihood of gold or sil- 
ver." 2 Hakluyt in his reference to this voyage confirms 
this assertion adding that there is " great shewe of rich mat- 
ter " in Nova Albion. 3 Drake had no lack of gold already 
mined and made marketable by the labors of others. The 
hold of the " Golden Hind " was filled with the treasure 
wrested from the Spaniards, which was soon to be used so 
effectively in fitting out the English ships to meet and defeat 
the Armada's assault, Still, in view of this plain statement 
respecting the auriferous soil of California made centuries 
before the Golden Gate was passed by the eager gold-seek- 
ers of our own day, we may, with Stillman, fittingly recog- 
nize Drake as " the oldest Pioneer of Alta California, the 
most successful gold hunter, the true Jason of modern 
times." Well may we also remember Francis Fletcher, the 
first priest of the Church of God who ministered to English 
and natives alike on the Pacific coast of the United States 



1 The World Encompassed, p. 155. ''Ibid., p. 225. 3 Collection of Voy- 
ages, iii., p. 440-442. 
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more than three centuries ago. Drake, the discoverer, took 
possession of this land of gold for the queen of England 
whom he served. The priest and preacher of this little 
band of adventurers, by his services and sacraments, gave to 
the Church of England her title to the land now compre- 
hended in the Pacific slope of the United States, by virtue 
of priority in prayers and praise and solemn offices, over any 
other portion of the Church Catholic of Christ. 

William Stevens Perry. 



